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THE STRANGE STORY OF A 
WOOD-PIGEON. 


Tue following appears to be an almost unparal- 
leled instance of chosen domestication and per- 
sonal attachment on the part of one of the shyest 
of wild-birds, the wood-pigeon. 

A friend of mine in one of the northern counties 
of Scotland (says our correspondent), lives in a 
cottage in the heart of a wood, and is employed 
on an estate as forester, gamekeeper, and land- 
steward. His name and address are as follows: 
' Mr Peter Wright, Barra Cottage, Bourtie, by Old 
Meldrum, Aberdeenshire. (The proprietor of the 
estate is Major Ramsay of Straloch and Barra.) 
Mr Wright, who is unmarried, had resided there 
for « good many years with his aged mother, 
whose decease he had recently cause to deplore. 
One oppressively hot day I had called to see 
him, and while sitting together engaged in 
conversation, the door being ajar, there came 
walking in with the greatest deliberation, and 
full in view of us, a stranger pigeon. (It may 
here be remarked in passing that there were no 
tame pigeons kept about the place.) Having 
entered, the pigeon came right forward without 
any seeming fear, hesitancy, or halting, into the 
room, and stood respectfully before us. My friend 
remarked: ‘There’s a doo [pigeon]. I wonder 
where it’s come from.’ At first, it was supposed 
that the stranger was probably some neighbour's 
tame pigeon that had stumbled in ; and through 
inattention, we did not at that time observe 
that it was really a cushat-dove or wood-pigeon. 
Finding itself unchecked and not ill received, 
it marched forward past us and through the 
room to a bedroom at the back, into which it 
coolly walked, as if to say: ‘Here I mean to 
stay” My friend followed and held out his 
hand towards it, uttering familiar words in 
winning tones. The pigeon at once, without 
any sign of fear, put its head into his hand, 
moving its wings and chirping confidingly, as 
a young pigeon does in pressing on the parent 


bird to be fed. A few crumbs of bread were 


placed before it, some of which it ate readily, 
but not by any means in a ravenous manner ; 
and indeed it did not seem as if famished. 
Although evidently a young bird, the pigeon 
was far enough grown to be quite fit to provide 
for itself, more especially at that time of the year. 
The tail, however, was awanting, having seemingly 
been pulled out by a cat, or perhaps by a hawk. 
Yet it did not appear as if it had been pursued 
and forced to seek shelter and safety from an 
enemy. 

The pigeon continued to stay on; but on 
account of his domestic bereavement, the game- 
keeper almost forgot about it, and no pains were 
taken to tame or familiarise the strange visitor 
with its now chosen companions or its new abode. 
The woman who kept house for the gamekeeper 
merely gave it food ; and it at once made itself at 
home, and at night lodged in my friend’s bed- 
room, perching itself unbidden on a clothes-peg- 
For a while it moved about very quietly; but 
by-and-by it would, in the early morning, fly from 
its perch on to the bed. At other times it would 
follow the gamekeeper, and seem dejected when 
he was out of sight. After a while, he began 
to observe its movements more particularly, and 
its peculiar attachment; and speedily a strong 
regard arose between man and bird. 

It has now (March) been nearly seven months 
in the house, and its devotedness to its master is 
amazing. It would follow him wherever he goes 
were it not restrained; and lest it should be taken 
in any of the rabbit-traps, it has to be shut in when 
he leaves the house to go through the woods and 
grounds. When at any safe work, it is permitted 
to go with him, and from morn till night it will 
stay close beside him watching his proceedings, 
accompanying him to meals, and returning again 
when he resumes work. It is interesting, and also 
somewhat amusing, to observe its diligent labour. 
For example, one day he was trimming the 
borders of a long walk, and all the time he was 
cutting the edges of the grassy sward, the pigeon 
kept time, pecking the edge close to his feet, as 
if determinedly assisting in the work. When 
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any one came near to speak with its master, it 
would withdraw to a distance; and when the 
stranger went away, it would then at once return 
and resume its occupation. At meals it takes 
its place on a chair close by him, where it has its 
dish of food and its can of water, and will remain 
there just till he moves, when it promptly goes 
with him, if allowed. Sometimes, when it has fed, 
it will perch itself on the back of his chair, or on 
his shoulder, upon the slightest token of induce- 
ment or permission ; or on his head or hand, and 
nibble around his eyes, or over his hair, neck, 
beard, and face, in the most loving-like manner ; 
and when spoken to endearingly, it will look 
archly and knowingly, holding its head to one 
side, and moving its bill with a light crunching- 
like sound in opening and shutting, as if in 
attempt at speech or imitation of the movement of 
his lips in return. Indeed, so intelligent a crea- 
ture is it, that one can scarce help fancying that 
it is not only listening parrot-like and under- 
standing what is said, but also labouring to 
acquire the faculty of using human language so 
as to be able to reply. 

To prove the intense personal devotedness of 
this stranger from the woods, one striking 
instance may be given. Some weeks after its 
appearance, its master had to be away on busi- 
ness for three days. It was painful to see its 
increasing restlessness and evident distress at 
his protracted absence; and pleasant to note 
its delight when he at last returned. But that 
was not all. It seemed to have firmly resolved 
not to lose him again; and next day, when he 
set out to go through the woods, it determinedly 
followed, and would not be hindered. Its power 
of keeping in view and not losing him being 
sight, and not scent, it had at last lost him in 
the thickets, and could not find him again. Like 
some wiser heads in such circumstances it seems 
to have concluded that he, not zt, was lost ; and 
consequently it must have continued its fruit- 
less search till night fell, when it had to 
lodge in the wood. Next morning it probably 
resumed its search; for only at mid-day did it 
appear to have been struck with the thought, 


- that possibly its master had got home without 


it. On reaching the cottage, the delight of the 
bird was cordially reciprocated by its pro- 
tector. 

Whenever it is detained at home, if not allowed 
to accompany him, the pigeon will remain pretty 
much about the house, and a good deal inside. 
Sometimes it will go through the woods on an 
exploring tour, or for exercise, and remain away 
for several hours together, but always unfailingly 
returns. Mostly, however, when the keeper is 
absent, it will go out and in and around among 
the outhouses, occasionally perching itself on the 
top of a building, and sit as if dozing. When he 
appears, at a word it will open its eyes, pick itself 
up, and fly to him. If he says coaxingly: ‘I am 
going to dinner, coote—are you coming?’ it will 


light on his shoulder or head, and, thus carried, 
enter with him, and take its accustomed place, 
When he is present, it cares for no other. Still, 
when he is away for only the usual short intervals, 
it is quite at ease with the housekeeper, and will 
at times, as if in frolic, fly on to her head or 
back when at work. It will flit about on tables, 
chairs, window-sills, take a look into the mirror, 
lift a comb or other small article, and make itself 
as it were generally useful. The cat and it are 
quite safe and easy friends, but without much 
familiarity on either part. It dislikes, however, 
the presence of a dog. It seems also to have a 
strange antipathy to blue, which it shows if an 
article of that colour is held before it. It is quite 
familiar with me, and always seems pleased to see 
me. The second time I saw it, a short while after 
the day it arrived, it appeared at once to look at 
me knowingly, as if to say: ‘O yes, I have seen 
you before. I know you as a friend of my friend, 
and you were here when I came. You are 
welcome ; and I shall always be glad to see you.’ 
It allows me the fullest liberty with it; and it 
will readily come upon my hand or finger, and 
permit me to carry it about anywhere, out or in, 
around the house in broad day, without seeking 
to fly off; and if I place it on anything outside, 
leave it, and go into the house, it will speedily 
come flying in after me. 

One day that I called, it was abroad on a visit 
through the wood; but very soon it came in 
and lighted on the table near me. I began to 
talk to it, and take it on my finger, placing it 
near my face; when, instead of being frightened 
or shrinking from me, it began to peck gently 
and caressingly around my eyes, beard, head, 
and neck. But although so familiar and seem- 
ingly pleased with my presence, it never seeks 
to follow me when I leave the house, as it does 
my friend. He is clearly the one supreme object 
of its attachment and solicitude. As before hinted 
at, it is afraid of no one; but it permits nearness 
and familiarity only to some, and at times shows 
hearty displeasure. It not only has its peculiar 
and strong likings, but it has manifested some- 
what fierce individual dislike ; in one instance, 
at least, strikingly so. A nephew of my friend 
had found it impossible to be present from a 
distance at a near relative’s funeral, and made a 
visit a short time after. When seated in the 
house, the pigeon approached, and set upon him 
with bill and wings more in manner of a fierce 
eagle than as a gentle dove, and as if determined 
to drive him from the house. Usually, however, 
if it shows no special liking, it is quietly in- 
different, unless when too closely approached and 
liberties taken with it, when it will vigorously 
defend itself, pecking and striking fiercely with 
its wings. If teased by its accepted friends, it 
will peck more or less severely, but rather in a 
playful manner than otherwise. : 

Its coming, and at such a time, and its 
peculiar ways and habits, are wholly inexpli- 
cable upon any natural or recognised prin- 
ciples ; and it can scarcely be wondered at if 
my friend should not only have an affectionate 
regard, but something like a reverential love 
for it; and without any undue superstitious 
notions, one could hardly be blamed for con- 
ceiving that there must be something super- 
natural about its visit and manners; nor 
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should it be thought specially odd, or very 
improper, if neighbours do, as if with bated 
breath, whisper: ‘It looks just as if it had been 
sent.’ 

It has now become a very plump and pretty 
bird indeed—a most perfect and Deautit ul specimen 
both in figure and feather. One of its chief 
delights is to wash itself; and it seems to take 
pleasure in occasionally dabbling in water. If 
a tub well filled should be at hand, it will at 
least once a day get into it, swim and paddle 
about, and dive overhead like a duck; and all 
the more will be its evident satisfaction if it 
can have a shower-bath at the same time by 
rain running from the house upon and over its 
back. When satisfied with its bath, it will, if 
the day is cold, go inside, and place itself near 
the fire, and commence to preen its feathers 
in the manner common to fowls. Indeed, its 
freaks, and its familiarity and intelligence, seem 
to be of a far higher order than those of any 
other bird with which I am acquainted. 

It has repeatedly been suggested that this 
intelligent pigeon may have been tamed, and 
come from somewhere not far away. Well, 
supposing it were so, it would still remain 
unaccountable how it should have of free choice 
so decidedly taken up its abode in a strange 
habitation, and attached itself so persistently to 
a particular individual. But no information of 
a tame wood-pigeon near or far can be found. 
No doubt wood-pigeons may be tamed, though 
I cannot from my own experience speak to the 
fact as being of common occurrence. There 
is nd evidence that the pigeon in question 
had been previously tamed; and if there were 
proof, it could never satisfactorily explain so 
sudden and intense an attachment to a stranger. 
Neither is it of importance to try fully to 
account for the fact by supposing that the 
igeon had been driven by fright to seek shelter. 

here is no evidence that it was so; and the 
deliberate manner in which it presented itself 
gave no appearance of any such fact. Besides, 
had it been so, it would more than probably have 
gone away after a while, when the fright was 
over ; and if the terror should have remained, it 
would not readily wander abroad through the 
woodland, its natural haunt, as it has been in 
the habit of dving, alone and unconstrained. 
Neither, had it been driven in for shelter and 
protection, could such a fact account at all for 
the peculiar personal attachment so assiduously 
manifested and maintained. A gamekeeper too— 
the natural enemy of its marauding tribe—was 
surely not the most likely protector to be 
sought, unless, indeed, considerable reasoning 
power could be predicated of the bird, reckon- 
ing on the principle that its most danger- 
ous enemy, should it gain his favour, would 
prove its best protector. Nor will the theory of 
ostracism fit much better than that of fear. 
Besides being considerably improbable that so 
oung a bird should have been shunned by its 
ind, the fact of its going so readily abroad and 
staying for hours together in its natural haunts, 
would militate against the likelihood of such a 
supposition as ostracism. By no reasoning and 
on no natural principle does it seem that a 
satisfactory theory can be adduced. The attach- 
ment is so extraordinary in all particulars, that 


nothing equal or akin can, to my knowledge, be 
produced with regard to any wild animal, and all 
the less to one of a species naturally so shy of 
man. 


ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR; 
OR, A HARD KNOT. 
CHAPTER XVII.—CHINESE JACK. 


A park night on the river. It was summer; 
but there was a raw damp chill in the moist air. 
The day had been fine ; but now a high wind had 
set in from the seaward, eliciting a noisier splash 
and ripple than usual from the rising tide, that 
swirled around the quays, and tested the moorings 
of the many barges and light craft at anchor there, 
above-bridge, on that London Thames, that is so 
different from the silver Thames beloved of swans, 
some score or two of miles away. There was 
no moon, and a drizzle of rain kept falling from 
the murky sky. It was not an inviting evening, 
nor was the spot—a dull little wharf, at the foot 
of one of those darkling streets that run steeply 
down from the Strand to the river—a tempting 
one. Yet, in this delectable solitude, seated on 
a sturdy stump of battered timber—it had been 
a fragment of a mast, possibly, to which, when 
convenient, chains or cables were made fast—was 
a well-dressed man, surveying the black stream 
and the dim outlines of the neighbouring buildings, 
as contentedly as though he had been gazing at 
the loveliest prospect in the world. 

It has been said that the man was well dressed. 
So he was, in the sense that his clothes, of shiny 
black broadcloth and fine texture, were new and 
good. They hung loosely on him, though, as if 
ready-made. The hat was new and glossy, too; 
and so was the silken neck-scarf with its glittering 
pin; and so were the boots, well blacked and 
bright. There were no gloves on the lean brown 
hands; but several rings glistened on the long 
lithe fingers, which had that peculiar plasticity 
that we habitually associate with the hands of 
a sailor. And indeed, the man’s apparel might 
very well have been, in its first maiden freshness, 
the shore-going attire of some officer of the 
merchant service, a maritime dandy in his way. 
There he sat, and there he smoked, an ugly smile, 
meantime, lurking about the corners of a mouth 
that was by nature anything but repulsive to look 
upon. A fine-looking man enough, tall, thin- 
flanked, broad across the chest; exactly the sort 
of recruit that in the army they call a ‘ser- 
geant-major’s man,’ and whom judicious colonels 
put in the front rank. He was not young— 
in the prime of life, perhaps—for there was a 
little silver mingling with the dark auburn of 
the hair and beard; while the face, handsome 
so far as features went, was tanned to a swarthy 
brownness by the tropic sun, and seamed by 
innumerable wrinkles, as fine as if their delicate 
lines had been traced by the point of a needle. 
The eyes of themselves would have attracted 
notice anywhere, so bright were they, and yet so 
chameleon-like in colour and expression. It could 
have been no common character to whom those 
restless eyes belonged. 

There he sat, alone, listening to the melancholy 
sound of the fast-rising tide, and the barking of 
dogs on board of vessels far away, and the distant 
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roar of the great thoroughfare at the other end | worthy man, with rebuke in his eyes, because I 
of the steep and narrow street that debouched 


upon the wharf. 

‘A cheerful nook this,’ he muttered to himself, 
from beneath his bushy beard—‘a cheerful nook 
for a philosopher to choose for the scene of his 
meditations. I’ve known worse, though,’ he 
added, with a sort of chuckle, due, probably, 
to some reminiscence that suddenly occurred to 
him—‘ very much worse. Paramatta Point is not 
an earthly Eden, nor is the prison of the Board 
of Punishments at Pekin exactly an abode of 
bliss. Pity, that Dante before he wrote his Inferno, 
could not have knocked about the world as I have 
done, and seen some of the sights that I have 
seen—such as Old Florence could not show the 

oet.’ 
. The speaker’s intonation was perfect, and his 
voice a good one ; but there was something in the 
peculiar ring of it that would have jarred upon 
the ear of a listener, something cynical, hard, and 
cold. For a while he smoked on in silence, and 
then, with a sort of involuntary shudder, tossed 
away the end of his cigarette, and watched the 
little fiery speck as it floated for a moment on the 
black water below the wharf’s edge, and then went 


out. 

‘It’s chilly here,’ he muttered. ‘England gives 
but cold comfort, as usual, to the prodigal returned 
from sunnier climates. And yet—and yet, there 
is more to be picked up under this foggy sky, 
than anywhere I know of from Peru to Zanzibar. 
Will the great prize in the lottery turn up for 
me this time? Dame Fortune certainly owes me 
a successful spin of her ladyship’s auriferous 
wheel by now, for the world has dealt but hardly 
of late years with Chinese Jack. Beachcomber 
on a South Sea island, bonnet to a Californian 
gambling-house, captain of an Arab slave dhow, 
that the boats of Her Majesty’s Ship Vulture 
captured in the Red Sea. Lucky for me that I 
was able to play as well as to dress the character ! 
Little did Her Majesty’s officers—how well I 
remember them in the gold-braided caps, on the 
man-of-war’s quarter-deck, as I raised my shackled 
hands and made my respectful salaam—little 
did those navy lads think that I, the prisoner, 
the Arab slaver-dog, understood every word they 
said as well as they did themselves.—“ Not hallf- 
bad !”—wasn’t I? It was a lieutenant who said 
so; and then the paymaster added: “Their 
religion, you know.” Well-read young fellow, 
that paymaster! He knew all about us Moslems, 
didn’t he? Am I a Moslem, by the way, or is it 
Confucius that I stand by ?—as when I was head- 
secretary to that poor fellow Ksing-Tse, the 
mandarin. At anyrate, the British naval officers 
never dreamed that Ali Hassan, the turbaned 
skipper of the dhow they caught at anchor, with 
a cargo of live ebony on board, was John, only 
son of the Reverend’ Here an expression of 
genuine pain came across his reckless face, and 
he sprang up from his seat with a wicked look 
in his flashing eyes, as though his conscience 
pricked him, and he would have been thankful 
for some scapegoat for his anger. A moment 
afterwards, and he was able to laugh at his own 
emotion. ‘I really thought,’ he said cheerily, 
‘that I saw the old place again—the parsonage 
gate ; my sisters, poor girls, coming home from 
church in their spruce Sunday frocks ; my father, 


had idled away the time that might have been 
spent in hearkening to the sermon it had cost 
him many a painful hour to prepare; the blue 
mountains—Alps as I thought them then, mole- 
hills as I know them now to be, since these eyes 
have looked on Andes and Himalaya—in the back- 
ground ; and in front, the castle of my lord, Castel 
Jawr. Yes; it is very real and very rich, is 
Castel Vawr,’ 

He laughed briefly; and then, quitting the 
wharf, ascended the stony little street, at the 
upper end of which, full of bustle and feverish 
life, was the noisy Strand ; while below ran, black 
and swift and silent, the great river, without 
which London would never have been the London 
that we know. In the middle of Jane Seymour 
Street—all these parallel alleys seem to bear the 
names of those whom our crowned ruffian, King 
Harry, sent to the block—is an odd little private 
hotel, which tries, through the medium of fly- 
leaves in Bradshaw's Railway Gaide, and of adver- 
tisements in north-country newspapers, to con- 
vince an economic public that it is very cheap. 
This place of entertainment is known as Budgers’s 
Hotel. It is, strictly speaking, and has been 
within the memory of man, Mrs Budgers’s Hotel. 
There may have been a Budgers of the male sex ; 
but he must have died very long ago, since the 
oldest frequenter of the Jane Seymour Street 
hostelry remembers that portentous black bonnet 
with the red artificial flowers. In this private 
hotel, as dingy, narrow, and airless a den as can 
well be matched in London, the soliloquist of the 
wharf was evidently a valued guest. 

‘Any letters for the Captain, Bob?’ called out 
Mrs Budgers to the pasty-faced waiter, in response 
to the inquiry of her newly returned inmate. 

‘No, maam,’ said Bob, as his unwholesome 
complexion and the dirty napkin twisted round 
his professional thumb became visible in the 
doorway of the contracted coffee-room ; ‘nuffin.’ 

But Bob the waiter ducked his head respect- 
fully, as ‘the Captain’s’ fiery eye encountered 
that parboiled optic of his. Manifestly, the 
bronzed guest was not known under that roof 
by the queer name of Chinese Jack ; and mani- 
festly, too, he was considered as a solvent and 
a liberal customer, worthy of lip-loyalty and of 
conciliation. Mrs Budgers of Jane Seymour 
Street had the oddest clients: out-at-elbows clergy- 
men, with anxious-eyed wives ; smug ministers of 
strange little sects, from Wales or Cornwall ; lean 
lecturers in flapping coats, and whose eagerness 
to exhort all London from the platform was only 
equalled by their self-denying thrift; rough 
northern farmers and rougher mining managers ; 
and sun-tanned persons from the other side of 
the world, who did not seem exactly to have 
made the fortune that they sought, either by wool 
or gold. All these varying clients had one point 
in common—an inveterate dislike to parting, 
except upon compulsion, with a stray sixpence 
or an extra shilling, a quality more hateful than 
any other in the eyes of a struggling innkeeper. 
Now the Captain was, according to Jane Seymour 
Street ideas, pretty much what a Russian Prince 
or an American Silver King appears to the 
managers of the Grand Hétel in Paris. 

‘Never mind.—Nice evening, Mrs Budgers,’ 
said the Captain genially, as he leaned his elbow 
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on the low narrow counter that crossed the half- 
door of the frowsy bar. 

Mrs Budgers coughed behind her black worsted 
mittens. She was used to hear tart complaints 
from surly men and discontented women, from 
the country, of the damp, the darkness, the gloom, 
and uninviting aspect of Jane Seymour Street. 
She was unused to praise of any sort, and with 
reference even to so harmless a subject as the 
weather, and she almost feared that her custome1’s 
eulogistic words might veil a sarcasm. It was 
anasty night ; but then it was just possible that 
the Captain, freshly returned from abroad, as she 
knew, might have come from foreign parts where 
the nights were nastier, and might regard that 
clammy evening in the Strand purlieus as some- 
thing cheerful and exhilarating. 

‘We must take ’em as they come,’ was the 
landlady’s hesitating answer ; ‘and what I always 
do say is, that with water above and water below, 
and so central, the situation is the healthiest in 
London!’ There may have been a vagueness in 
the reasoning ; but Mrs Budgers had made the 


statement a few times before, and believed in the | 


truth of what she said, as we all get to believe 
in the truth of what we habitually say. 

‘I should judge so by your looks, Mrs Budgers,’ 
returned the guest smoothly but archly—a polite 


personage that Captain—and as a woman is never | 
too.old for a compliment, Mrs Budgers bridled, | 


and blushed a darker crimson than before. 

‘Won’t you take something, sir, before you 
go up-stairs ?’ asked the smiling landlady, motion- 
ing with her black worsted mitten towards a shelf 
stocked with insidious bottles, painted all over 
with golden grapes, but the contents of which 
probably owed less to the grape than to grain 
and potatoes. 

The Captain would take something. He tossed 
off the glassful of liquid fire that Mrs Budgers 
poured out for him, politely prefacing the dram 
with: ‘Your health, ma’am ;’ and then, with a 
nod, passed on, up the dark and irregular stairs, 
and reached his room. 

The Captain’s private sitting-room was on the 
first-floor, and the Captain’s bedchamber adjoined 
it, Both were low-ceiled, and ineffably dingy 
as to the furniture and general appointments. 
But the gas in the first-mentioned apartment 
was flaring brightly, and gave an air of almost 
cheerfulness and almost comfort to the shabby 
surroundings. The Captain unlocked a neat 
little writing-case of shiny yellow leather—all his 
luggage, as might be seen by peeping through 
the door, now ajar, of his bedroom, was neat and 
ostentatiously new, like his wearing apparel—and 
took from an inner compartment a sealskin 
tobacco-pouch, a small brass-mounted horn such 
as Moors use for carriage of the fine gunpowder 
they still employ for priming, a very little horn- 
spoon, and a bundle of empty cigarette papers. 
Clearly, the Captain preferred making up the 
cigarettes for his own consumption, to buying 
them, as less careful smokers do, ready-made. 
Very dexterously and quickly he mingled the 
fragrant light-hued tobacco from the pouch with 
a gray, pungent-smelling, sickly drug, which, by 
the aid of the tiny spoon, he extracted from the 
horn, rolled up with practised fingers some dozen 
or so of the cigarettes, and kindling one of them, 
sat down in the biggest and easiest of the arm- 


chairs, and with his head thrown back, smoked 
for a while silently, and with an air of dreamy 
enjoyment, such as a panther might have shown 
when basking on a sunny bank in some inacces- 
sible forest of the Terai. 

Never, it might safely have been said, had so 

incomprehensible a customer darkened the doors 
of Mrs Budgers’s house of public entertainment, 
portals which nevertheless had opened in their 
time to give admission to odd samples of humanity. 
This man was a living enigma. Unscrupulous, 
designing, artful as he evidently was, he had yet 
retained, through who knew what experiences, 
a certain charm of manner, which is never found 
except among the educated. It suited him just 
then to play the modern merchant captain 
returned from a prosperous voyage ; and probably 
he could have sustained the part with perfect 
ease even at that time-honoured skippers’ house 
of call, the Jerusalem Coffee-house. The old salts 
of a rougher school who frequented the place 
might have growled at him as a Jemmy Jessamy 
and a dandy ; but they would have credited him 
with being seaman enough to fight his vessel man- 
fully through white squall or typhoon. Had he 
chosen to act the soldier, or the commercial 
traveller, or the thoughtful artisan of superior 
attainments, or—most difficult character of all to 
assume—to pose as a gentleman of refined man- 
ners and cultured mind, he would have acquitted 
| himself equally well. And yet in every one of 
| these parts there would have been a lurking 
| glitter in his keen eye, a mocking ring in his not 
| unmusical voice, to cry, Beware ! 
He smoked the first three of his medicated 
| cigarettes in silence ; and then, in a low but dis- 
| tinct tone, resumed the self-communings which 
had been interrupted when he left the wharf. 
| ‘An odd trick, this of mine, of talking to myself, 
jhe muttered ; ‘but it has served to prevent my 
| tongue from growing rusty, ay, and my English 
|from slipping its cable altogether, and leaving 
‘me with nothing but a score of queer dialects 
jumbling together in my memory. Welsh, per- 
| haps, might have stuck to me longer. It was 
}in Welsh, I’m sure, that I cried aloud for help, 
| when that rascally Dyak sea-robber, my master, 
‘had buried me, his Christian runaway slave, neck 
‘deep in the anthill on the beach, and, as good- 
| luck would have it, the war-fleet of the opposition 
| pirates landed their cut-throats just in time to 
prevent the ants from picking my bones as white 
as ivory. I have brushed through, by the skin 
of my teeth, as our Yankee cousins say, pretty 
often for one man,’ he added boastfully, and yet 
with a sort of sadness in his tone. 

He lit a fresh cigarette, and then went on, 
dreamily, but yet in a voice that in one of 
the old aristocratic salons of the Faubourg St- 
Germain would have been hearkened to with 
respect, as having the old aristocratic ring, so 
sweet, so true, so confident, in the modulations 
of a life’s training. ‘I am set aside—I am sure 
I am,’ he said, between the puffs of the slender 
cigarette, ‘for a purpose. I must do some- 
thing, I am certain, worth the doing, before 
I lose the number of my mess. Well, well, we 
cats of nine lives—mine should be of ninety- 
and-nine—when I reckon Negroes and Chinese, 
Malays and Turks and Melanesians, as among 
those who wanted, not to “watch over the life 
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of poor Jack,” but to shorten it with crooked 
sword and spear and war-club, and poison—ought 
to accomplish something on this side the grave. 
We have—so the proverb says—three chances. 
Perhaps my greatest chance was when I was 
Ksing-Tse’s chief secretary—he was a mere tumb- 
ling lump of flesh and silk, with the red coral 
Viceroy’s button on his black cap—and all the 
dollars and cash strings, and silver bars, the jewels, 
the silk, the tea, of the frightened taxpayers of 
the province raining into the vice-regal palace 
as fast as laden porters and hurrying bullocks 
could bring them. How could I tell that our 
province—ours—was selected for the fatal squeeze ; 
that the golden sponge was to be wrung dry 
for the benefit of the Pekin Treasury ; that the 
Emperor’s uncle wanted a new marble palace 
and gardens and fishponds, out of the spoils of 
his discarded Excellency, my master, whom 
they—— Did they strangle him? or was it 
mere transportation to Tibet? At anyrate, they 
took away all my hoard—I had feathered my nest 
nicely—there were rubies and pearls, as well as 
the heavy gold and silver ; but the Chinese know 
how to search. I was a beggar when I worked 
my passage from Macao to Singapore ; but then I 
was young and strong and had the world before 
me. 
‘My English captors, the other day,’ he resumed 
after a few more whiffs, ‘were very gentle with 
the poor misguided Moslem who bought cheap 
blacks in Africa and sold them dear in Arabia 
and Persia. They never thought of looking in 
my coarse cotton cummerbund, where Ali Hassan 
had sewn-in the good heavy ounces of gold- 
dust, bought with negro flesh and elephant 
tusks, and a fight sometimes, among the baobab 
trees of Africa. They actually subscribed a few 
shillings apiece to send the Arab captain—since he 
was so respectable a Mussulman, five times a day 
ready with the basin and the praying carpet— 
from Suez to Cairo and Alexandria, Then it 
came about that the serang—the native boatswain 
—of the Cyprus should sicken and die; and I, 
who can patter Hindustani as a Buddhist monk 
his invocations, should be chosen to take his place, 
as Ali Hassan, always. Even the Indian lascar 
fellows called me Hadji Ali Hassan, and thought 
me a sort of seafaring saint. And then those 
two lovely creatures came on board, and I heard 
the old name and read it on the labels of the 
luggage, and remembered Castel Vawr and the 
Welsh hills; and soon gleaned from the gabble of 
the prating passengers, who deemed the lascar 
boatswain a nobody, the story of the widowhood 
and of the rich inheritance. 

‘And then I saw her. I saw her, again and 
again ; and though she has the eyes of a lynx 
and the cunning of a demon, she never saw me, 
or realised, if she did see me, under the shelter 
of my beard, my turban, and my tanned face, 
that I was—— Ah, well! She, of all women, 
to be there. Not for nothing, I knew, when I 
saw her hovering about those girls like an eagle 
round a dove’s nest. She was on the scent of 
prey. Of course she won. She always wins. 
But little did she dream, that wet, wild morning 
after the storm, that somebody—somebody whose 
bare feet made no sound upon the deck—listened 
behind the boat, and wunderstood—what no 
Mohammedan could have gathered, from the 


talk.—Ah, well,’ said the Captain sleepily, ‘it 
seems to me as if a fortune ought—But I 
think I can spoil her little game’—and then he 
ceased’ speaking, and presently went to bed and 
slept soundly. 

(Zo be continued.) 


THE RECLAMATION OF THE ITALIAN 
MARSHES. 


A proposaL has been laid before the Italian 
government by Signor Torelli which deals with 
the above subject, and with others which at first 
sight have no apparent connection with it, but 
which in reality it much affects. The emigration 
question and that of the productiveness of railway 
property are allied, it would seem, in a closer 
manner with the subject of the reclamation of the 
marshes than might be looked for. 

Previous to the year 1860, the malaria, or 
pestilential disease caused by the exhalations of 
the marshes, was confined to certain districts, such 
as the Tuscan Maremma, the Roman Campagna, 
the Pontine Marshes, Calabria, &c. The clearing 
away of large tracts of forest and other causes 
have tended, since the unification of Italy, to 
extend the noxious influence of the aria cattiva. 
Out of about five thousand miles of railway in 
Italy some time ago, it was calculated that about 
two thousand three hundred and fifty miles were 
within the area known as being subject to malaria. 
On these portions of the railway system, night- 
service is often impracticable, as the officials have 
to be conveyed at sunset to a spot not subject 
to the fatal exhalations, and high wages have to 
be paid to such men as risk the dangers incidental 
to the carrying out of their daily work. A recent 
investigation made by order of the government 
showed that out of the sixty-nine provinces of 
Italy, only six are free from traces of malaria, 
and that fifteen are to a great: extent rendered 
uninhabitable from that cause. The important 
nature of the question at issue may likewise be 
estimated from the fact, that, according to 
statements recently published, there are every 
year, on an average, seventeen thousand cases of 
marsh-fever amongst the soldiers of the Italian 
army. 

Simultaneously with the spread of malarial 
disease there has been, within the last twenty 
years, a marked increase of emigration, more 
particularly amongst the peasantry, which is 
referred to the causes already indicated. There 
has been also a gradually increasing burden for 
the state in the shape of the subsidies which the 
railway Companies are in many cases obliged to 
receive from the government in order to carry 
on the traffic. The most unproductive portion 
of the Italian railway system is that which runs 
through the district anciently known as Magna 
Grecia, where at one time a number of populous 
and wealthy republics flourished, but where now 
marshy plains form a dismal landscape. The cost 
of working some portions of the Italian lines is 
fifty per cent. more than the gross revenue, as a 
normal proportion; but elemental disturbances 
sometimes render the disparity between the gross 
earnings and the cost of the service to be in the 
proportion of one hundred to two hundred and 
forty-two. The sum which the Italian legislature 
has to contribute to the working expenses of the 
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national railway system is calculated—according 
to the Roman correspondent of the Cologne Gazette 
—to amount to two hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds sterling. ; : 

Signor Torelli does not propose to discontinue 
financial help on the part of the state. His plans 
are in part suggested by the fact that manual 
labour is required for the reclamation of the 
marshes, while residence on some of these pesti- 
lential localities is usually fatal to life. He there- 
fore proposes that the labourers employed in the 
work of improving the districts in question should 
be allowed to travel free to healthy quarters every 
night, returning in the morning to work without 

aying any fare. It is suggested that there should 
S every inducement held out to capitalists to 
take up the matter, and that the state should 
exercise its right of abandoning the ownership 
of the lands which are known to present the 
greatest dangers to life in their being reclaimed. 
Tt is also proposed that the advantages offered 
should be so classified that the chief rewards 
should fall to those who have reclaimed an area 
of not less than three thousand five hundred 
square yards. The transport of colonists on the 
railways serving the respective localities would 
be facilitated by low fares. 

The scheme likewise includes the admission 
free of duty of the implements and machinery 
required for the work. Contracts and agreements 
would also be free from registration duty, and 
there would be no increase of the taxes levied on 
the reclaimed land during forty years to come. 
All buildings erected would be free from taxes 
during a like period; and every colony of two 
thousand souls would receive communal rights, 
and would be allowed to choose the name of its 
place of settlement. The government would be 
empowered to make advances for the construction 
of sewers, &c. ; and rewards would be given for the 
planting of trees on a large scale, more particularly 
for the successful introduction into the reclaimed 
districts of the eucalyptus tree. The proposal of 
Signor Torelli has been favourably noticed in 
leading continental journals, and is considered 
by them worthy of the careful attention of those 
interested in its adoption. 


OUR NEW MANAGER 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CONCLUSION. 


Next morning, Phil contrived to see Marian, 
and impressed upon her the necessity of securing 
the presence of Mrs Vallens that afternoon. He 
found Marian quite willing to ask her, as she had 
great trust in that lady. 

He saw nothing of his chief during the morning; 
but this was by no means unusual, and his 
thoughts had been so occupied and excited by his 
visit to Marian, that he had quite forgotten the 
parting words of Whittaker in reference to himself. 
He was soon reminded of them. After the usual 
interval for lunch, he heard on his return that 
Mr Pike had just gone out, and then he was 
sent for to the head-clerk’s room. Whittaker’s 
warning at once recurred to him, and he knew 
to a certainty what he was to hear. 

His foreboding was right; the warning was 


correct. Mr Scamler, after a prefatory cough 
of the most impressive character, expressed his 
regret at having to perform so painful a duty, 
but stated that Mr Pike had seen great reason 
to be dissatisfied with Mr Hartleby’s conduct, and 
having borne with it as long as he could, was 
compelled to dismiss him. He handed Philip a 
cheque for an amount which included a month’s 
salary instead of notice, and said that the young 
man need not come any more to the office. ‘And 
—I—regret to say,’ added Mr Scamler with fresh 
impressiveness, ‘that Mr Pike feels unable to give 
in this instance the testimonial to character and 
ability which most of our young gentlemen have 
received upon leaving the establishment.’ 

Philip smiled bitterly at hearing this harangue ; 
entertaining no ill-will for the speaker, because 
he was a harmless old fellow, and had, as Phil 
knew, no choice in the matter. Mr Scamler 
coughed again, and nervously pulled his gray 
whiskers. 

‘I presume,’ said Philip, ‘that it does not 
greatly matter if I leave at once?’ 

‘Certainly not, my dear sir, said the old 
gentleman, evidently greatly relieved at hearing 
nothing worse than this—‘certainly not. If 
you would prefer to leave as soon as you have 
checked the invoices you are at, I am sure Mr 
Pike would have the greatest pleasure—I mean 
there would be no objection at all.’ 

With this permission, Philip hurried through 
the task on which he was engaged, for he had 
made up his mind to a bold proceeding, on which 
he had been dwelling for some time. He resolved 
to confront Mr Pike on his visit that afternoon ; 
to snatch Marian from his grasp, if possible ; and 
to urge Darnett to defy the worst, rather than 
sacrifice his daughter. 

His arrival at Lower Down Road occasioned 
some surprise. Marian, who saw him first, was 
flushed and agitated. On his asking her if she 
had seen Mrs Vallens, she replied in a hurried 
whisper: ‘Yes; she is here now with my father 
and mother, in the other parlour. I found less 
difficulty with her than I expected ; for she had 
received an anonymous letter this morning, so 
strongly urging her to be here, and couched in 
such vaguely foreboding language, that she would 
have felt inclined to come, even if I had not 
called for her. Yet she does not know what good 
she can do by’ 

Here the entrance of Mr Darnett interrupted 
her. The latter greeted Philip warmly enough, 
but said in a tone which was too clearly a 
desponding one: ‘I am sorry to see you in my 
house, my boy, to-day. Do you know who is 
coming here directly, and why he comes ?’ 

‘T do,’ said Phil. 

‘Then I fear your visit will only give you 
pain,’ continued the elder. ‘I know what young 
people feel, although my day is past ; but do not 
quarrel with fate.’ 

‘Fate! You do not call the wiles and crafty 
lottings of such a man as this Mr Pike, Fate? 
You do not’ 

More Philip would probably have said; but 
a loud knock at the door announced the arrival 
of the person he was so energetically denouncing. 
In a few hasty words, Darnett begged him to 
retire, for the time at anyrate. Philip agreed 
to do so, but added: ‘When Marian is called, 
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as you know she will be, I will come with her. 
What is to be said, shall be said in my presence.’ 
With this he disappeared, leaving Mr Darnett 
to nerve himself for the coming interview, with 
as little comfort in the prospect as it was pos- 
sible for any man to feel. 

What passed between him and the visitor in 
the opening of this interview, was not known ; 
but those who were in the next room could hear 
that one voice grew more pleading, the other 
harsher, as it progressed. At last Mr Darnett 
opened the door and called for his wife and 
daughter. 

‘One moment, Mrs Darnett,’ exclaimed Philip ; 
‘let me enter with you. Marian can follow us 
in a couple of minutes.—I must. It is the last 
time I shall have an opportunity of speaking, and 
I will speak now.’ 

Overpowered by his manner, Mrs Darnett, weak 
and irresolute at any time, suffered the young 
man to accompany her, and they entered the 
parlour together. 

Pike was there of course, and turned to the 
door with his blandest smile as he heard the 
sound of feet. In an instant his expression 
changed to the sternest scowl; and turning to 
Darnett, he said: ‘What does this mean? Why 
is this fellow here? Are you conspiring in some 
trick upon me ?’ 

‘No; I—I didn’t wish Mr Hartleby to’—— 
began Darnett. 

‘You hear that!’ exclaimed Pike, addressing 
Philip. ‘Leave the house, sir! A discharged, 
characterless servant ought to be glad to skulk 
anywhere out of his master’s sight. Leave the 
house, sir!’ 

‘When I skulk from you, you may call me 
characterless indeed,’ retorted Philip. ‘I am here 
by an older and truer right than you possess. I 
am here to protect the girl who has promised to 
be my wife ; and I will do it. You are a coward ; 
I tell you that to your teeth.’ 

‘Darnett !’ cried Pike, turning, with his dark 
face livid with rage, to the old man; ‘do you 
countenance this fellow? I know him to be the 
associate of thieves and sharpers. Do you coun- 
tenance him in this?’ 

‘N—no,’ stammered Darnett feebly. 
told him already’ 

‘Then, by Jupiter!’ shouted Pike to Philip, 
‘if you do not stand aside, and allow Miss 
Darnett free entrance, I will horsewhip you 
out of the’—— 

He stopped with such abruptness here, and 
glared so wildly into the hall over Philip’s 
shoulder, that the latter involuntarily glanced 
round also. Marian stood close behind him, 
leaning on the arm of a lady dressed in black, 
whom he had seen in the further room, and 
known as Mrs Vallens. 

When he had previously seen her, a heavy 
black veil hid her face; this was now lifted, 
and showed pale but set and composed features, 
‘She is here,’ said this lady; ‘Miss Darnett is 
here. What have you to say to her?’ 

Mr Pike, whom she had addressed, turned to 
a paleness which was all the more striking for 
its livid hue, and grasped the back of a chair, 
as if to steady himself. 

‘Is that the man who has persecuted you, 
Marian?’ continued the lady. ‘But I need not 


‘T have 


ask; I might have known it. I might have 
known that there was but one man in the world 
who could be at once so cruel and so mean. That 
man stands there. That man is my husband !’ 

An electric start shook each of her listeners, 
save the principal, whose white lips seemed trying, 
but unavailingly, to shape some words. 

‘You need no confirmation beyond his abject 
look,’ continued Mrs Vallens ; ‘he will not deny 
it, you may be sure.’ 

‘I—I thought you were dead,’ gasped Pike.— 
‘I was assured of that, Mr Darnett, or I would 
not—I would not’ 

‘And he would sooner have beheld any spectre 
than have met me in life,’ said Mrs Vallens, as the 
other faltered. She preserved the same cold, hard, 
level tone in her speech, affording a striking con- 
trast to Mr Pike. ‘But there can be no discus- 
sion between us.—Margaret!’ At this summons, 
the servant from Fernlow Cottage appeared. ‘Go 
over to the police station in the Abbey Road, 
continued her mistress, ‘Tell the inspector on 
duty that we wish to see him here at once, 
Go directly.’ 

Margaret, who seemed to have much of her 
mistress’s grim, resolute temperament, departed 
without a word. Pike threw one desperate 
glance after the woman, and seemed for the 
moment to entertain the intention of plunging 
forward to seize her; but not only were Darnett 
and Hartleby between him and the hall, but in 
the open doorway was the cold, awful face which 
had denounced him. 

‘Now, John Elsbie,’ continued the speaker, ‘I 
have no wish for vengeance ; I only desire peace. 
I only wish to save this poor girl from the fate 
which was my own. If you wish to fly, I will 
not prevent you. But first you shall write an 
authority for the succession of this young man 
—Marian’s husband soon to be—to your share 
in the business.’ 

A low but irrepressible execration broke from 
the miscreant at hearing this. 

‘What !’ exclaimed the lady ; ‘do you hesitate? 
Will you wait until I explain to the officer, who 
will be here in ten minutes’ time, how you became 
possessed of the money which bought your share? 
—No; I thought not. You will write it, and 
with it a release for Mr Darnett. Quick, sir. No 
matter how informal it may be, there will be 
no one to oppose it. You have no time to 
lose.’ 

He seized a pen and hastily scrawled a couple 
of documents, which he handed to Darnett, who 
in turn gave them to Mrs Vallens. She glanced 
at them and said: ‘These will do; now you may 

0. 

F He rose. His wife—it seems strange thus to 
describe her—moved on one side to let him pass. 
‘We may meet again,’ he said, pausing on the 
threshold—it was to Hartleby he spoke; ‘and 
if we do’ 

‘John Elsbie! you are lost if you delay a single 
minute!’ interrupted Mrs Vallens. ‘I see the 
inspector, with another officer, walking towards 
this house.’ 

It was even as she said; for as she pointed to 
the window, all could see in the road, which nearly 
faced the house, two men clad in the familiar 
blue uniform of the police. 

A single terror-stricken glance was all that the 
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fugitive paused to give; and then he rushed 
through the house, crossed the garden at the 
back, and disappeared in the fields beyond. 

The inspector and his satellite, when they 
arrived, had a brief interview with Mr Darnett, 
who, without entering into particulars, explained 
to them that the danger which had made him 
send for their services was now past; and they, 
being thanked, quietly retired. 

When they were gone, there was a sudden 
tendency to hysterics on the part of Mrs Darnett 
and her daughter ; while a natural curiosity was 
exhibited by Mr Darnett and Mr Hartleby to 
obtain the key to all this mystery. Seating 
herself between the two women, saying a few 
firm but kindly words to the mother, and 
soothing Marian as if she were a child, Mrs 
Vallens—still to be called so—began : 

‘My name, as you must have learned, is Elsbie ; 
it is so, because the man who has just left us bears 
that name, and he is my husband. I was edu- 
cated in England ; but afterwards resided with my 
father, who was a merchant, at Gibraltar. While 
there, not long before my father’s death, I met 
John Elsbie, who had, I believe, at one time 
held a commission in the army, and at anyrate, 
was in my eyes a handsome and honourable 
gentleman. My father, whose experience was 
greater than my own, never liked my suitor, 
for such he soon became; he was staying at 
Gibraltar in the interest of some firm. My 
father would not forbid the engagement, but he 
did not encourage it. He died; and I found 
that his money was left to me, his only child, 
but through trustees, so that, without their 
consent, none of the principal could be with- 
drawn from its investment. Even thus guarded, 
the prize was so considerable that it tempted 
John Elsbie to wed me; and we came to 
England. 

‘This was not more than five years ago. Ere 
we had been married six months, he tried by 
every persuasion within his power to induce 
these trustees to give up to him a part at least 
of my fortune. But they did not like him, and 
his plausible pretexts—which were endless—failed. 
Then he ventured upon a bold stroke: he forged 
their names, and employed some unscrupulous 
agents, so that he suddenly obtained possession 
of the chief part of my property. The instant 
he succeeded in this, he abandoned me ; and until 
this day I never saw him again. I was reduced 
almost to poverty; and my only relation—my 
mother’s brother, who was in business at Bombay 
—hearing of my misfortune, invited me to go 
out; and I gladly accepted his kindness. Ere 
I reached Bombay, however, he had died; but 
he was unmarried, and I found myself his heiress. 
I returned to England ; and thoroughly imbittered 
by my experience, I resolved to live a secluded 
life, as a hermit might do, under my mother’s 
family name. All efforts to discover my husband 
were vain, although my trustees offered a con- 
siderable reward. I was not sorry that this was 
so. They would have been glad to see him in 
servitude for life at Portland. I only hoped I 
might never see him again. Owing to my absence 
from England, my return under another name, 
and some confused report of the death of my 
uncle, I found that there was an impression 
abroad that I had died in India, I never con- 


tradicted it. You now see what has led up to 
the events of to-day.’ 

Her listeners certainly understood much better 
than before the secret of her power; but there 
was yet much to be explained, and the interview 
lasted a long time. 

The documents obtained from Pike—it would 
be confusing to change his name at the last 
moment—would have been of small service, but 
for the influence of Mrs’Vallens and her trustees, 
both of whom were still living. The evidence 
brought forward by them thoroughly convinced 
Messrs More, Keelby, & Co. that they were safe in 
allowing Philip Hartleby to take the share in their 
house lately held by Mr Pike. The transfer was 
made; and Philip’s accession to the firm was 
announced in the very same week as that in which 
Marian Darnett became his wife, 

This was soon after the flight of Pike. But 
before these events came to pass, Philip received 
a letter from an acquaintance, with the insertion 
of which we may fairly conclude : 


Fox AND GRAPES, 
OLD MarKeET PLAcE, SCREENHAM. 
January —th, 18—. 


Mr HartLepy—Dear Sir—I am still working 
the circus business, and shall do so till the racing 
season begins. I have two or three very good 
things for the early spring handicaps, and will 
put you on, if you feel inclined to do anything 
that way. I heard all about Pike, and of his 
being obliged to step it. Serve him right. One 
of our men says he has gone to the Cape of Good 
Hope; he heard this from his brother, who is 
steward aboard the vessel which took Pike out. 
So you can do as you like about following him 
up. 
I knew Pike years ago, and helped him in 
some law business, which I afterwards found was 
simply cheating his wife out of her money. 
was dressed up like the second trustee ; the banker 


knew the principal one, so Pike forged his 
signature. went as the stranger, and forged 
likewise. I was a different-looking party then. 


I did not know the full extent of what I was 
doing, and I give you my word all I ever had 
for the job was ten pounds. He was the meanest 
man I ever worked with. But the worst of it 
was, I was out on a ticket-of-leave at that very 
time, and he knew it; so when we met in Sands- 
mouth and he killed my poor little Tiny, I was 
afraid he would split on me, for I had broken 
the conditions ; and the police would have locked 
me up to a certainty if they had got hold of me. 
As for him, his wife was dead, I heard, and so 
there was no one to prosecute him; nor did I 
exactly know what he had done ; besides, a man 
with a lot of money can get out of anything. 
However, I knew his wife well enough by sight ; 
and when I was hailed at Fernlow Cottage to 
take up a fare, I assure you, sir, I could hardly 
believe my eyes when I saw standing before me, 
alive and well, the supposed dead wife of this 
Pike. He was called Elsbie when I knew him. 
I thought I must be wrong ; so, to make sure, I 
tried her with a little bit about Gibraltar. That 
was enough! Then, when I knew all the games 
this Pike was up to, I said to myself: ‘Here’s 
a chance of doing a good turn to my friend 
Mr Hartleby and his pretty sweetheart, and of 
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spoiling Pike’s game.’ And I did—you must own 
that. You promised to get his wife down to face 
him at the very moment he thought it was all 
his own; but to make quite sure, I wrote her a 
letter myself, and that fetched her. 

Well, I wish you luck and happiness, I am 
sure, for I never forget a friend; not that I 
shall ever call upon you, for the less you see of 
me the better you will like it, of course.—Yours 
respectfully, JAMES WHITTAKER. 

P.S.—Could you oblige me with the loan of five 
pounds for a my of months? I would not 
trouble you, only I owe a trifle here, and I want 
to start fair. 


The reader will be glad to know that Mr 
Whittaker’s request was complied with, and con- 
siderably exceeded ; and that Mrs Vallens stood 
godmother to Philip Hartleby’s first child. 


THE MONTH. 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


THE approaching eclipse of the sun, which takes 
place on May 6, but is invisible in our latitudes, 
will, from its unusually long duration—nearly 
six minutes—give the various expeditions now on 
their way to the Pacific an opportunity of gleaning 
valuable results. The English party will, it is 
understood, mainly direct their attention to pho- 
tographing the corona and its spectrum. The 
French, under the guidance of M. Janssen, will 
also employ the camera, but for another pur- 
pose. During the period of totality, they will 
expose a small battery of photographic plates, 
with a view to secure the images of any hitherto 
undiscovered planet which may be travelling 
within the orbit of Mercury, which is the 
nearest known planet to the sun. The probable 
existence of such a body or bodies has been 
often discussed, especially among our continental 
neighbours, and the theme is one of intense inte- 
rest to all students of astronomy. It will be 
readily understood that a planet so near our 
luminary could only be observed when the light 
of the latter is cut off by an eclipse. 

The subject of sun-spots and their influence 
upon things terrestrial, is one which is so full 
of interest both to astronomers and those who 
only pick up such scientific knowledge as happens 
to be thrown in their way, that the paper read 
before the Society of Telegraphic Engineers on 
the Connection between Earth-currents and Solar 
Spots could not fail to evoke much attention. 
Mr Adams, who is a member of the postal 
telegraph service, had the opportunity of making 
observations during the electric storm of last 
November—a period of disturbance during which 
spots on the sun were easily discernible by the 
unassisted eye ; and these observations, of which 
he gave detailed results, were carried out on the 
wires between London and Leeds, and London 
and Leicester. His most important observation 
was that the electric storm lasted only whilst 
a sun-spot was actually centred on the earth; 
and this occurred between the 17th and the 21st 
of the month named. He infers that spots are 
rifts in the solar atmosphere ‘which permit the 


solar body to act more freely in disturbing the 
electrical condition of the earth, and that the 
solar atmosphere has really a screening effect 
on this action” If this theory be correct, it 
would point to the possibility of predicting such 
disturbances. 

For many years Dr Peters, of Hamilton College, 
United States, has been engaged upon a work 
which will, when complete, represent a most 
important addition to astronomical science. This 
consists of a Celestial Chart and Catalogue of the 
Stars down to and inclusive of those of the 
fourteenth magnitude. Before the advent of the 
telescope, such star catalogues were produced ; but 
they were naturally of small dimensions, and 
comprised little more than one thousand stars, 
After the telescope had brought into view such 
myriads of unsuspected orbs, catalogues became 
more numerous, but still their accuracy could 
not be relied upon. The most extensive of these 
was that of Argelander, which included stars 
down to the ninth magnitude. The area of 
Dr Peters’s chart is nine times that of Arge- 
lander’s, to give room for the immense increase 
in the number of stars tabulated. The work, 
which already has occupied twenty-three years, 
has been accomplished with the aid of a thirteen- 
inch refracting telescope. 

Mr Rassam has given to the Society of Bib- 
lical Archeology a long account of his recent 
explorations in Assyria and Babylonia, which 
seem to have been quite as successful as his 
former expeditions. In the course of excava- 
tions which brought to light edifices, contain- 
ing numerous chambers, courtyards, and corri- 
dors, there were unearthed nearly forty thousand 
inscribed tablets. It was quickly seen that these 
were of unbaked clay, and they showed signs of 
crumbling to powder on exposure to air. But 
this difficulty was met by the ingenious plan of 
baking them before the atmosphere had time to 
act upon them. In this manner they were nearly 
all saved from destruction, and have been trans- 
mitted to England. 

Mr R. B. White, after a residence of seventeen 
years in the central provinces of Colombia, took 
a recent opportunity of bringing his experiences 
of that country before the Royal Geographical 
Society. After detailing its wealth in gold, 
platinum, and other metals, and describing its 
valuable timber, dyewoods, resins, gums, &c., he 
made some interesting remarks respecting the 
Panama Canal, about the progress of which so 
little seems to be known on this side of the 
Atlantic. Here, however, we have the opinion 
of one who has traversed the isthmus since the 
canal-works were commenced, and as he is a 
trained engineer, his opinion is worth having. 
Mr White believes from what he saw, that the 
canal will be finished if the money holds out, 
and he sees no reason to fear a breakdown in 
that direction. As the works advance, the pro- 
ductive and habitable districts in the neighbour- 
hood will become valuable, easy of access, and 
will in time afford a sufficient food-supply for 
the isthmus and the traffic which the canal will 
attract. 

The almost total failure of the hop-harvest 
during the past year has led Miss Ormerod, the 
consulting entomologist of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, to issue a circular upon the subject. This 
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she has done with the object of collecting infor- 
mation from hop-growers, and inducing them to 
make regular observations of their growing bines, 
with a view to attacking the enemy, the hop 
aphis, on its first appearance ; and to endeavour to 
find out its winter history, which at present is 
unknown. If the aphides first appear as ‘lice’— 
that is, wingless—they most likely can be traced 
to some shelter near at hand; but if they appear 
as ‘fly’—that is, winged—it may be inferred that 
their wings have brought them from elsewhere. 
Some entomologists are of opinion that the ‘fly’ 
migrates from plum and sloe bushes to the hop- 
plants in May and June—a statement which by 
close observation can either be verified, or proved 
erroneous. Guides to the mode in which this 
and other observations can be carried out are 
detailed in Miss Ormerod’s circular; and no 
doubt those interested will only be too glad to 
act upon the suggestions offered, and to send 
their results to her at Dunster Lodge, near 
Isleworth. 

It would seem that the Martini-Henry rifle, 
which only recently was regarded as the most 
perfect weapon of the kind in existence, and 
which superseded the Snider in our infantry 
service, has not altogether answered its purpose, 
for a Committee has been appointed to conduct 
experiments with a view to its improvement. 
The Committee has also to report upon the dif- 
ferent patterns of magazine small-arms which 
have been submitted to the Ordnance department 
for trial. These are of the Winchester-repeating- 
rifle type, and contain in the stock, or in a tube 
lying under the barrel, a magazine of cartridges, 
which can be fired in rapid succession. 

The work of this Committee will be rather 
disturbed, if the report of a new American 
invention proves to be correct, for it tells us of a 
novel form of cartridge, which, if efficient, as 
it is said to be, must cause a revolution in the 
manufacture of small-arms. This cartridge has 
no case; therefore, the extracting mechanism, 
which is such a notable feature of all modern 
rifles, is not required. It is said to resemble 
paper-pulp which has been soaked in some 
explosive and pressed into a hard roll, the bullet 
being attached to its forward end. The arrange- 
ment is so contrived that, on ignition, bullet and 
every trace of cartridge is ejected from the barrel 
without fouling and without any apparent heat- 
ing. The explosive composition exhibits double 
the energy of ordinary gunpowder ; and at a recent 
trial, a bullet, we are told, pierced a spruce log 
eight inches thick, a two-inch plank, and was 
finally flattened on a stone wall. The description 
of the invention, however, carries more probability 
with it, than its stated performance ; for it is 
still open to conjecture that the ten inches of 
timber may have been very soft, or the bullet may 
have been unusually hard. 

One of those curious outbursts of natural gas 
which occasionally occur is reported from a dis- 
trict in Pennsylvania. In the course of some 
drilling operations, the gas was ‘struck’ at a 
distance of more than one thousand feet from 
the surface. It immediately ignited, burnt down 
some temporary buildings, and caused a small 
conflagration, which nearly led to loss of life. 
A plate-glass factory is in course of erection on 
the spot, and the promoters are joyful in the 


anticipation of getting light and fuel for their 
furnaces free of cost. 

___ We, too, may indulge in anticipations that our 
illuminating gas may become much cheaper than 
it is at present, not because of any rivalry from 
electricity, which is too remote to be considered 
at present, but because more than one means of 
obtaining gas from materials other than coal have 
recently been perfected. The first which calls 
for notice is the process of Colonel Chamberlain. 
The materials enlisted in the preparation of the 
gas are petroleum, water, and air; and the process 
is said to be cleanly, simple, and safe. The first 
two constituents are dropped in small quantities 
into a retort, and as they are decomposed, the 
resulting gas is led off to a washer, and thence to 
a gasholder. After this operation, air is forced 
through the retort, is decomposed, and in the 
proportion of three to one of gas, previously made 
from the oil and water, is added to the contents 
of the gasholder. This compound vapour is said 
to afford a gas of twenty-one candle-power, and 
to cost only eighteenpence per thousand feet. 
(Without further information, we refrain from 
commenting upon this mode of producing gas ; 
but we feel a difficulty in understanding how it 
can be produced from such materials and at the 
same time be free from danger.) 

Another new mode of manufacture is repre- 
sented by the Koh-i-noor gas, which has been 
perfected by Messrs Rogers Brothers, of Watford, 
and has had a practical trial of fifteen months. 
This gas is said to be white, so that colours can be 
distinguished by it, and to contain neither car- 
bonic acid nor sulphur. Its cost is somewhat 
less than two shillings per thousand feet. It is 
made in a special form of retort from shale-oil, 
which is injected in small quantities by the aid 
of a steam-jet. One great advantage in this 
process is that the plant of ordinary gas-works 
can be adapted for its production with very little 
trouble. 

Another Electrical Exhibition in London at 
the Westminster Aquarium, which attracts crowds 
of visitors, tells us that the interest in the newer 
form of.illumination continues unabated. Perhaps 
one of the most interesting exhibits is the Elphin- 
stone-Vincent dynamo-machine, the outcome of 
some researches undertaken four years ago by 
Lord Elphinstone and Mr C. W. Vincent, I.R.S. 
This machine lights up four hundred and sixteen 
Swan lamps to their full power. A series of 
experiments lately performed with it gave some 
astonishing results. Twelve yards of thick gal- 
vanised iron wire were rendered white-hot, and 
melted in brilliant coruscations. A coil of wire 
immersed in a vessel containing three quarts of 
water, became so hot when the current from the 
machine passed through it, that the water boiled 
in half a minute and was mostly ejected on to the 
floor. A steel file treated as one of the carbons of 
an are-light, melted like tallow, and threw out 
torrents of brilliant sparks. Finally, the current 
was applied to an arc-lamp said to equal in power 
one hundred thousand candles. Such a lamp is 
intended for use on ships of war, to search the 
surface of the sea for lurking torpedo-boats. 

A subject which every day urges itself more 
closely on the attention of our sanitary authorities 
was lately treated exhaustively in a paper read 
before the Society of Engineers. It described the 
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new treatment of sewage-matter which has been 
successfully worked out and put in practice by 
Baron de Podewills of Munchen. In this process, 
all operations are conducted by means of closed 
mt so that no unpleasant emanations can 
escape. From these air-tight tanks, which are 
submitted to heat, the gaseous products are passed 
through the furnace and burnt. The contents 
then undergo a thorough mechanical mixing, 
after which sulphuric acid is introduced, and 
the carbonic acid gas thus generated is again 
burnt in the furnace. After some further pro- 
cesses, the sewage-matter is passed through 
evaporators and through a drying-machine. The 
ultimate product is a powder containing less 
than nine per cent. of moisture. Analysis shows 
it to be so rich in nitrogen, alkalies, and phos- 
phoric acid, that it is worth quite as much 
as imported guano. With regard to the finan- 
cial results of the manufacture, they seem to 
be as successful as the manufacture itself; for 
although the fuel necessary for its production, 
namely coal, has to be paid for at the rate 
of twenty-three shillings per ton, a dividend of 
twenty per cent. is earned. If such a system 
could be made universal in Britain, we should 
add a large item to our revenue, and gain still 
more in pure air, pure water, and consequent 
freedom from disease. 

There have been at different times many 
attempts to form an alloy of iron and _ brass ; 
and although success to a partial extent has 
crowned the labours of the chemist in his 
laboratory, when tried on a commercial scale 
failure has resulted. The problem has, it seems, 
at last been solved by Mr A. Dick, of 110 Cannon 
Street, London, who has produced a product 
—which he has christened Delta Metal—which 
possesses great strength and toughness, and which 
will no doubt prove of great use in the arts. 
Cast samples exhibit a breaking strain of twenty- 
two tons to the square inch; whilst forged or 
rolled bars show a tensile strength of thirty- 
three tons per square inch. The new metal takes 
a high polish, does not easily tarnish, and is 
said to be as superior to brass as steel is to 
iron. 

The two metals last named form the subject 
of a new American invention which, under the 
name of Steel-iron, is likely to meet with 
numerous applications. The compound material 
is thus produced: A mould is prepared having 
a division of thin iron plate dividing it into two 
compartments. Molten steel is run into one, 
whilst at exactly the same time the other com- 
partment receives a charge of molten iron. If 
the temperature and the thickness of the dividing 
plate have been properly adjusted, the plate 
forms a welding medium for the two metals, 
and a mass half iron and half steel is produced. 
There are many uses for which iron thus faced 
with steel will be found valuable, armour-plates 
and rails being among the number. From its 
ingenuity, this process deserves success, and from 
its simplicity it is likely to obtain it. 

The French scientific periodical, La Nature, 
ublishes an illustrated account of a machine 
for clearing snow from railway lines. It is 
attached to the front of the locomotive, and con- 


snow is afterwards, by the action of another 
blower, scattered where it can no longer form 
an obstruction. This machine is the invention 
of Mr Stock of America, who calculates that 
it will be as efficient in clearing a railway 
track as a staff of five hundred men. Of recent 
years, the want of such a contrivance has been 
felt even in the southern counties of England; 
and if it be as effective as its inventor assumes, 
every railway Company in the country will 
become his willing customers. 

‘On the Increased Destruction of Life and 
Property by Fire—What is the Remedy?’ Such 
is the title of Mr C. Walford’s paper, read the 
other day before the Society of Arts, in which 
he carefully detailed the practices of various 
countries, gives us estimates of loss, particulars 
of insurance, points out the causes of fires in 
dwelling-houses, and finally suggests his remedy, 
Russia, he tells us, is the only country which 
systematically records destruction of property by 
fire, and it is curious to note that these records 
are held to indicate the measure of political 
content or discontent which prevails. This sad 
type of thermometer rose to a high figure 
during the time that the word ‘ Nihilist’ was so 
often seen in our newspapers. The clever Chinese 
induce vigilance by making the entire district 
responsible for any fire which occurs in it; but 
we should think that a difficulty must arise 
when the entire district itself is burnt out—not 
an uncommon occurrence where wooden houses 
prevail. Incidentally, Mr Walford asserts, from 
personal knowledge, that the United States possess 
a fire-brigade system which for completeness 
and efficiency is nowhere at all approached in 
Europe. 

The causes of fires in dwelling-houses are 
grouped under two heads—(1) Carelessness and 
(2) Wrong-doing ; and it is more than hinted that 
under the second category the majority of fires 
must be placed. The remedy that Mr Walford 
suggests is, that a kind of coroner’s inquest should 
be held over the ashes of every conflagration 
the cause of which is obscure; or as he puts it: 
‘That where the origin of the fire is not evident 
to the chief of the fire brigade or other competent 
authority, an inquiry be held” We may notice 
here that a French journal gives a recipe for a 
fireproof paint, or varnish, which is made without 
the help of asbestos. Here is the formula: 
Finely powdered glass, twenty parts; porcelain, 
twenty parts; any kind of stone, twenty parts ; 
calcined lime, ten parts—mixed to a proper con- 
sistence with water-glass—that is, silicate of soda. 
The first coat of this paint will harden in a few 
hours ; after which, another coat can be applied 
when the wood or other inflammable substance 
so treated may be considered fully protected. 

So many patent medicines, soaps, and_ toilet 
requisites have the name ‘electric’ applied to 
them, that when we hear of the invention of 
‘electric flannel’ we are at the first blush disposed 
to be sceptical. But the invention, which is due 
to a French surgeon (Dr Claudet), seems to be 
really what it professes. The flannel is inter- 
woven with threads which have been saturated 
with metallic products, until the entire fabric 
represents a modification of Volta’s dry pile. 


tains a steam-engine of its own, which by working 
a blower draws in the snow by suction. The 


It has been submitted to experiment by M. 
| Drincourt, Professor of Physics at the Rheims 
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Lyceum, and M. Portevin, of the Polytechnic 
School, who have satisfied themselves that elec- 
tricity is actually liberated by the flannel, especi- 
ally if it be placed in contact with the moist 
surface of the body. It is claimed for this new 
material that it is efficacious in cases of rheu- 
matism. 

Turning to a more ambitious application of 
electricity, we may note that the first tram-car 
propelled by that agent was tried successfully 
Jast month at Kew, in the presence of thousands 
of curious sightseers. The car was of the usual 
street type, carrying forty-six passengers, It 
weighs with its apparatus four and a half tons. 
The secondary batteries or cells, of the Faure- 
Sellon-Volckmar pattern, are placed beneath the 
passengers’ seats ; and these cells are in electrical 
communication with a Siemens dynamo-machine 
placed beneath the car, which gives motion to 
the wheels. The car is lighted by electric lamps, 
and is fitted with electric bells, all deriving 
their power from the mysterious boxes beneath 
the seats. It is claimed that this car can be 
worked at one-third the sum required to horse an 
ordinary car. 

From Land we learn that the opening of the 
St Gothard Railway seems to be benefiting this 
country hardly less than those more immediately 
affected. Early fruit and vegetables are now 
conveyed, without transhipment, from all parts 
of Italy to Ostend, Antwerp, and Rotterdam, 


| This plug is kept in its place by a double cap 
of an alloy which easily fuses at a moderately 
| warm temperature ; and soon after the outbreak 
of the fire, the metal caps melt off, the plug 
'is forced out by the pressure of the water; 
|and when it begins to pour out, an electric 
alarm is sounded at the nearest station, which 
lets those in charge know that the Extinctor 
|is at work. This simple contrivance—which, if 
| we mistake not, is somewhat similar in principle 
| to one which has already been adopted—could be 
easily arranged in theatres or any buildings 
| especially liable to catch fire, and which possess 
a sufficiently high and large storage of water 
to give the necessary pressure. 


BOOK GOSSIP. 


THE city of Venice, with its long-descended 
pedigree, its historical and romantic associations, 
its innumerable ghosts of the dead past, and the 
wretchedness and misery of much of its present 
existence, will always form an object of special 
interest for tourists on the continent. To those 
who have seen Venice, and to those who hope 
| to see it, as well as to those not embraced in 
_ either of these classes, Venetian Life, by W. D. 
| Howells, 2 vols. (Edinburgh: David Douglas), will 
| offer much attractive reading. Those who have 
read Mr Howells’s novels, especially A Foregone 
Conclusion, will understand what they may ex- 


whence they are brought by fast steamers to! pect in the matter of style and treatment of 
London and other British ports. | Venetian character and incident. We are not 

The Americans have commenced the manu-/ sure also but readers will find these two hand- 
facture of glucose or grape-sugar in real earnest. | some little volumes on actual Venetian life 
From American papers we learn that a manu-/ more interesting and picturesque than the tedi- 
factory has been established in Chicago which | ously elaborated work of fiction we have just 
will consume twelve thousand bushels of maize! named. As equally dealing with Venice, there 
daily. Maple-sugar and sorghum are unequal/is in both works a good deal in common; 
to the demand; but besides the demand for| but this only proves perhaps that both are 
more sugar, there is an enormous one for) equally drawn from life. In the volumes before 
alcohol, which can in this way be produced from | us, however, we cannot help observing that Mr 
maize very cheaply. In the Far West, this grain | Howells, with the assumed superiority and char- 


has in many parts been so cheap, that it was actu- 
ally cheaper for fuel than coal, or even wood. As 
the Chicago factory is only likely to be the fore- 
runner of others, doubtless the price of maize will 
be enhanced, not only in America, but here, since, 
for a time at least, a check will be given to its 
exportation to this country. As it is now very 
largely used here to feed cattle, pigs, and poultry, 
the new manufacture is not unlikely to affect 
the production of beef, pork, eggs, and chickens 
at home. Under such circumstances, the more 
general use of buckwheat, which is cheap, nutri- 
tious, and especially suitable for poultry, may be 
advised. 

Some experiments have lately been made in 
Paris before a number of people assembled at the 
back of a theatre, which was arranged to repre- 
sent a miniature stage, flies, &c., in order to wit- 


acteristic narrowness of the school of American 
writers to which he belongs, never fails to take 
every possible opportunity of minimising and 
sneering at Lord Byron. Mr Howells should 
remember that the pitcher may be broken against 
| the stone. 

Mr Howells, we may observe, held at one 
'time an official appointment at Venice under 
| the American government, and no doubt in this 
| capacity had excellent opportunities of observing 
the various phases of life in the ocean-city. It is 
| of interest to note what he says as to the strong 
feeling of antipathy which still exists on the part 
| of the Italians of Venice towards the Austrians. 
| The tormer have never forgotten the defeat of their 
| patriotic hopes of union with Italy in 1859, and the 
| feeling of resentment towards their old oppressors 
has become thoroughly interwoven with Venetian 


ness the effect of an Automatic Fire Extinguisher character. ‘Instead, therefore,’ says our author, 
invented by M. Oriolle. The woodwork and | ‘of finding that public gaiety and private hospi- 
scenery having been set on fire, soon blazed up;) tality in Venice for which the city was once 
but in a few minutes the flames were extinguished | famous, the stranger finds himself planted between 
by a sudden rush of water, which was automa-/| two hostile camps, with merely the choice of 


tically discharged, and which continued to flow 
until a tap was turned to shut off the stream. 
This Extinctor is made in the following simple 
way. 
cistern, and is firmly plugged at the open end, 


A pipe is connected with a high-service | 


sides open to him. Neutrality is solitude and 
friendship with neither party ; society is exclusive 
association with the Austrians or with the Italians. 
The latter do not spare one of their own number 
if he consorts with their masters, and though 
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a foreigner might expect greater allowance, it is 
seldom shown to him. ... The Italian [woman] 
who marries an Austrian severs the dearest 
ties that bind her to life, and remains an exile 
in the heart of her country. Her friends merci- 
lessly cast her off, as they cast off everybody who 
associates with the dominant race.’ This is an 
unpleasant picture for those who may contemplate 
a lengthened residence in Venice; but for those 
who only go, as most do, merely as temporary 
sightseers, the Queen of the Adriatic will still 
maintain an unfailing and romantic attraction. 


*,* 


In a little book called A Tour Round the World 
(London : Infield, 160 Fleet Street), a working 
man, named Mr Albert Smith, has given his 
experience of such a journey in a simple yet 
graphic way, which bears the impress of an 
individual mind all through. This has been 
excellently stated by the Earl of Rosebery in a 
letter which he addressed to the author after 
reading his book. ‘I do not think,’ says his 
lordship, ‘I have ever seen a book which, pro- 
fessing to be by a working man, appeared to me 
so thoroughly the genuine, unaffected record of 
a working man’s adventures. I have read books 
by working men which might have been written 
by Dukes or Archbishops for any individual 
impress which they bore. Your book, on the 
other hand, seems to me racy of the man who 
wrote it: the fun, the sympathy, the tenderness, 
are all genuine and irrepressible to me. I seem 
to know the man that wrote it, a practical working 
man, who knows that he must travel amid many 
discomforts, of which he determines to make the 
best ; who knows that he can only spare but a 
short time to see his long-lost relations, and makes 
the best of it; who loses his money in an acci- 
dent, and cheerfully makes the best of that also. 
No one who reads the book can help liking the 
author, who seems a real Mark Tapley, a char- 
acter that we believed only existed in fiction.’ 

The tour so described extended over six months 
only—from July to December in 1881; and 
embraced Australia and New Zealand, San Fran- 
cisco and the United States of America. As 
the little book containing these records costs 
only a shilling, it is within the reach of all who 
delight in a tale told in a truthful and homely 
manner. 


ECONOMY OF COAL IN HOUSE-FIRES. 


A Great proportion of the fuel which is used for 
generating steam and for household purposes is 
unfortunately wasted, because of our method of 
consuming it. Half-burnt gases are hurried up 
the chimney, which pollute the outside atmo- 
sphere, and give rise to the smoke-nuisance of 
our large towns. In large factories, a good deal 
might be done, by means of smoke-consuming 
apparatus, to lessen the smoke-nuisance ; but 
little or nothing has as yet been done to diminish 
it in connection with ordinary fires. 

A very simple and practical suggestion for the 
saving of fuel and the decrease of smoke comes 
from T. Pridgin Teale, M.A., surgeon to the 
General Infirmary at Leeds, who has expanded 
and published a lecture on the Economy of Coal 
in House-fires (J. & A. Churchill, 1883). The 
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discovery made by Mr Teale, while endeavourin 
to cure a smoky bedroom fire, was to the effect, 
‘that slow and efficient combustion of coal in 
house-fires depends upon two conditions in com- 
bination ; one, that no current of air should pass 
through the grate at the bottom of the fire; the 
other, that the space or chamber under the fire 
should be kept hot; and that these two points 
could be secured in ordinary ranges at the cost 
of a few shillings.’ This condition is secured by 
what he calls a ‘coal-economiser, which is simply 
a shield of sheet-iron, that stands on the hearth, 
and rises as high as the lowest bar of the grate, 
against which it must fit accurately, so as to con- 
vert the vacancy under the fire into a hot-air 
chamber, and shut off all draught from reaching 
the bottom of the fire. This runs counter to a 
popular notion that a fire will not burn unless a 
draught passes through the bottom of the grate, 
According to Mr Teale, a bottom draught renders 
combustion less perfect, by cooling the grate and 
bottom of the fire, and driving the gases which 
ought to be consumed up the chimney. 

An ‘economised’ fire differs somewhat from an 
ordinary fire in the length of time it will burn 
without mending. Mr Teale’s bedroom fire fre- 
quently lasts ten or twelve hours, giving out a 
rich red glow during the greater part of this time. 
When fresh fuel is added, the heat below is s0 
great that the coal burns like cannel coal, and 
becomes a piece of red-hot coke without losing its 
original shape; and the access of the air being 
restricted, it is consumed away to a fine ash, 
This is not the case in a fire without the econo- 
miser, as the cinders are frequently cooled down 
below combustion-point from contact with the 
grate. In lighting such a fire, if there are no 
cinders upon which to build it, the economiser 
should be drawn away for a little; but if there 
is a bottom of cinders and ash, the fire can be 
lighted without removing it. It is proper to 
mention that most of Mr Teale’s experiments 
were conducted with Yorkshire coal. 

Mr Teale cannot speak so confidently of the 
principle of the economiser as applied to steam- 
boilers ; but he is decided enough as to the three 
main points achieved by its use in common house- 
hold fires. These points are: (1) A saving of 
coal; (2) diminution of smoke; (3) abolition of 
cinders. By its use in his own kitchen-fire, a 
saving was made of about thirty-six pounds of 
coal per day ; equal to threepence a day, and four 
pounds sterling a year. Not satisfied with his own 
experience, he wrote to thirty-five persons who 
had tried the economiser. The thirty who sent 
replies almost unanimously decided that it saved 
coal; in one case it meant a saving of a ton in 
the kitchen-fire in three months. The replies 
received to another set of queries as to whether 
it gave out less or more heat, were decided in 
favour of ‘more heat.’ The second statement as 
to the diminution of smoke has not been so easy 
to prove ; but from the more gradual and perfect 
combustion of the coal, Mr Teale argues that 
it must be so. The result that is most clearly 
apparent is the more complete combustion of coal 
and cinder; from close observation it has been 
found that the economised fire produces two and 
a-half per cent. of ash ; the ordinary fire ten per 
cent. of cinder and ash. 

As a hint to those who may wish to try the 
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expedient here recommended, we give a few details. 
Every grate should be carefully measured, and 
the economiser adapted to its special shape. 
Ordinary economisers are usually made of sixteen- 
gauge charcoal-iron plate, with three-eighths bright 
steel moulding at the top, half-inch moulding 
at the bottom ; with knobs as required. Kitchen 
economisers are made of sixteen-gauge iron, with 
half-inch semicircle iron at the top edge; with 
supports in scroll form of half-inch semi- 
om iron. The economiser may be combined 
with the ash-pan and used as a drawer to catch 
the ashes; and along with it, a second shield, 
which hangs in front of the fire itself, attached 
to the lower bars, is sometimes used. This 
shield is still on trial, however. There is little 
need of a poker where the economiser is in use. 

A satisfactory fireplace, according to Mr Teale, 
should have as much fire-brick, and as little iron 
as possible, as fire-brick retains and accumulates 
heat, while iron runs away with it, often in 
directions least wanted. The back and _ sides 
of the fireplace should be of fire-brick ; while the 
back should lean or arch over the fire, so that 
when it becomes heated, it may act as a slight 
check to unconsumed smoke, and assist in consum- 
ing the half-burnt gases. The slits in the grating 
should be narrow, to prevent a wasteful escape 
of small cinders ; while the bars in front should 
be wide apart, not more than four in number, 
and less than half an inch in thickness, so as not 
to obstruct the heat. Then follows the rule 
for the economiser already described, that ‘the 
chamber beneath the fire should be closed in front 
by a shield or “economiser,” the effect of which 
is to stop all currents of air that would pass under 
the grate and through the fire, and so to keep the 
chamber, its floor, and its walls at a high tempera- 
ture.’ 

The illustrations to this little work exhibit the 
economiser in use ; and the directions are so clear 
and precise, that no one need have any difficulty 
in testing the principle recommended. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
AMERICA AND THE FISHERIES EXHIBITION. 


THE Scientific American of February 17 gives 
an account of the exhibits which the United States 
intend to send to the great Fisheries Exhibition 
in London. It says: ‘The fisheries of the 
United States exceed in value those of any other 
country, and it is the design of the Fish Com- 
mission to make the American exhibit at London 
as superior to all others as our Berlin display 
was, The collection for this purpose is now 
distributed in the various departments of the 
National Museum at Washington, and the visitor 
is amazed at its completeness. It shows both what 
has been done and what is being done to develop 
our important fishing interests, and comprises a 
complete representation of American ichthyology. 
The exhibits contain a full set of plaster-casts 
of all the important fresh and salt water fish of 
the national waters, modelled from natural speci- 
mens and coloured from life. These casts will 
be further supplemented with photographs of 
all the fish, oak picture giving the exact length 
and size of the fish. To these are added alcoholic 
preparations of the fish themselves. All the 


works written on American fish are to be sent, 
with the fishing literature of to-day. To illustrate 
the whaling business, every variety of harpoon, 
lance, and gun in use, with all the projectiles 
employed in the capture of the cetaceans, are 
shown on screens. This collection is endless. 
The archeology of whaling has been exhausted 
to make this exhibit perfect. There will be sent 
a perfect whale-boat, thoroughly equipped with 
everything that is wanted, down to the tinder-box. 
In this collection are exhibited the log-books 
of former whaling cruises, which are very curious 
specimens of marine compilations. A model of 
an oyster-bed in its natural condition is being 
made, with other models showing how excessive 
dredging has changed its face. All the enemies 
of the oysters are to be exhibited. After this 
come the numerous methods of packing and 
canning oysters for food. 

‘An exceedingly novel feature of the Exhibition 
will be the presentation of all the phases of 
fishing, illustrated in a pictorial way. To do 
this, photographic artists attached to the Museum 
have travelled all along the coast and taken their 
pictures from life. Besides this, a whole series 
of sketches in crayon have been made illustrative 
of river and sea fishing. Every picture has 
attached to it a printed label. For instance, here 
is one entitled “ Dressing Mackerel,” which reads 
as follows: “On the left is a man splitting a 
mackerel. In the centre another ‘gibbing’ or 
eviscerating the fish, which he holds in his left 
hand. The man on the right, dressed in a ‘ petti- 
coat barvel,’ is ‘cutting away,’” &. Every stage, 
then, in American fishing is illustrated, from the 
way the fish is caught until it is finally prepared 
for food. 

‘In fish-culture, every process in use in the 
United States will be exhibited. One of the 
most attractive features will be a series of tables 
provided with the various apparatus. This appa- 
ratus may be divided into three departments— 
the closed apparatus, the trough, and the floating 
apparatus. There will be a large water-tank, 
the water in which will be forced through the 
fish-hatching appliances by means of a gas-engine. 
Form, colour, and appearance of the various kinds 
of eggs will be imitated by means of glass beads. 
Another important feature will be the models 
of a group of experts in the act of procuring the 
eggs and the milt from the salmon. These figures 
of life-size will show exactly the manipulation 
used in stripping salmon. There will be photo- 
graphs of all the American fish which have been 
propagated by fish-culture in the United States, 
as explaining the development of the egg; an 
entire series of specimens will be shown illus- 
trating the growth of the fish in the egg from 
day to day, to be followed with others explanatory 
of the size and condition of the fish after it has 
been hatched out. The fish-hatching apparatus 
will be practical working ones, exactly such as 
are used, with all the appliances which serve for 
the transportation of the eggs, the young fish, 
the feeding-troughs, the fish-pens, with models 
of the cars used to carry young fish over the 
United States. Finally, on a large map will be 
shown all the hatching-houses in the country, 
with the various points where shad, salmon, trout, 
white-fish, carp, &c., have been distributed. 

‘When the section of apparatus used by our 
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fishermen is examined, the visitor is amazed at 
its magnitude. Here is a model of that vast net 
used by the mackereler; and to show its size, 
a model of a mackerel schooner, with the seine- 
boat, is suspended near it. Some idea is thus 
had of proportion. The lines, hooks, trawls, and 
engines of capture will fill innumerable cases. 
After this come the rods, reels, lines, and flies 
used by the angler. Here are cases of flies, with 
pictures of the insects which they imitate. A 
fishing-box—one of those light, portable houses 
which pack up in small space—will show our 
English friends how the American angler takes 
his ease. This house will have in it all the traps 
the angler may want, his bed, his store, and his 
cooking utensils. Nothing has been forgotten or 
overlooked which might illustrate the ways and 
manners of our New England fisherman ; for here 
are his amusements, his games, the literature he 
reads, the medicines he takes, the clothes he wears, 
the food he eats. 

‘Were the description extended over innume- 
rable columns, it could hardly give more than a 
scant idea of the thoroughness of this Exhibition. 
All the sea-birds, the animals which prey on fish, 
will be sent, together with all the primitive fishing- 
gear in use by the American Indians. 

‘In addition to the objects illustrating fish and 
fishing, the Lighthouse Board and the Life-saving 
Service will send exhibits. Everything has been 
s0 arranged and systematised that the process of 
installation in England will require but very 
little labour,’ 


THE RACE ACROSS THE ATLANTIC. 


A correspondent has kindly transmitted the 
following particulars in connection with the 
first Atlantic steamer. He says: ‘The writer of 
the interesting article under the above heading, 
which appeared in Chambers’s Journal, No. 969, 
1882, places the steamer Great Western in the 
van of the race of ocean-steaming. He evidently 
was not aware that on the occasion of the first 
voyage of the Great Western, a real and intensely 
exciting struggle actually took place between that 
vessel and the steamer Sirius. 

‘Early in the year 1838, the London papers 
advertised “that the long-talked-of project of 
communicating with America by steamboats was 
at length to be carried into effect. It was 
supposed that the Great Western would have 
been the first steamer to run to New York; but 
we find that the Sirius, a powerful and well-built 
steamer of seven hundred tons, and three hun- 
dred and twenty horse-power, commanded by 
Lieutenant R. Roberts, R.N., is to leave the 
London Docks on 28th March next, and Cork 
on 2d April, for New York.” 

‘True to the time thus notified, the Sirius 
hauled out of dock, and sailed from off Eastlane 
Stairs on March 28, 1838; touched at Cork ; and 
after a tempestuous passage, arrived at New 
York at nine p.m., Sunday, April 22. 

‘The following correct extracts are taken from 
printed copies of the logs of both the Sirius 
and the Great Western—in my possession—and 
reference thereto clearly shows the winner of 
“The Race across the Atlantic.” “The Sirus left 
Cork at ten a.m., April 4, 1838, and arrived at 
New York on the 22d of the same month, at 


nine p.M.”—“ The Great Western left Bristol on the 
8th April 1838, and arrived at New York on the 
23d of the same month, at three P.M.” 

‘The arrivals were the signal for great rejoicings 
and numerous entertainments on the part of our 
hospitable cousins. I have now before me a copy 
of the Weekly Herald, New York, Saturday, April 
28, 1838, which contains the following: “The 
first steamer across the Atlantic.—The Sirius! 
the Sirius! the Sirius! Triumph of steam, 
Nothing is talked of but the Sirius; she is the 
first steamer that arrived here from England,” 
&e. 

‘It is pleasant to remark, that at all the enter- 
tainments given on this occasion by the good 
citizens of New York, the health of our gracious 
Queen was invariably proposed, and received with 
great enthusiasm. On the departure of the 
Sirius, homeward bound, a salute of seventeen 
guns was given from the Battery ashore, a mark 
(the Herald states) of respect never before shown 
to the commander of a merchant-vessel. 

‘Lieutenant R. Roberts was afterwards lost 
while in command of the ill-fated steamer the 
President, in 1841. 


LIFE’S SEASONS. 


Rvsy lips that part with baby laughter, 
Heaven-sent eyes that wonder all they say, 
Feet that only yet have truant wandered 
Where the primrose hides in woods of May. 
What in life’s great Book is written after ? 
Will those feet press primrose beds for aye ? 
Will the flowers still bloom where brooks meandered? 
Will the linnets’ warbling sound as gay ¢ 


Maiden ! tripping from the primrose bowers 
Into June, whose roses flush thy face, 

Life to thee is but a dream of beauty ; 
Thou hast only started in the race. 

Thou hast learnt not yet to miss life’s flowers : 
Let it be! in after-years thy grace 

May by pain be mellowed. Who would show thee, 
’Mid earth’s sufferers, which shall be thy place ! 


Far away where Autumn’s red leaves quiver, 
May and June are links of what is past ; 
And a woman in life’s full September, 

Ripe with sorrow, wears a crown at last— 
Wears the crown that home and love doth give her 
Brighter than earth’s gold; for love is vast ! 

And life never can be quite December, 
Where, o’er hearts, love’s golden web is cast. 


Wrinkled brows and tottering feet descending 
To the grave where all our loved ones go ; 
Journeying Home to rest, yet thankful ever 
For the suffering God’s love doth bestow. 
Heaven and earth o’er human failure blending, 
Golden sunlight kissing Winter snow ; 
Angels stepping down from God to sever 
Mortal ties, and cancel every woe. 
Harriet Kenpatt. 


*“Savep By O1L.’—In the article under this heading, 
which appeared in the Journal for March 3, the tonnage 
of the barque Glamorganshire was printed as 45’7 tons. 
It should have been 457. 


Printed and Published by W. & R. Coambers, 47 Pater- 
noster Row, Lonpoy, and 339 High Street, EDINBURGH. 
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